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NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


“Over a manifold activity of the laity, carried on in various localities according 
to the needs of the times, is placed the National Catholic Welfare Conference, an 
organization which supplies a ready and well-adapted instrument for your episcopal 
mintstry.”—Pope Pius XII. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference was organized in September, 1919. 

The N. C. W. C is a common agency acting under the authority of the bishops +o 
promote the welfare of the Catholics of the country. 

It has for its incorporated purposes “unifying, coordinating and organizing the 
Catholic people of the United States in works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.” 

The Conference is conducted by an administrative board composed of ten arch- 
bishops and bishops aided by seven assistant bishops. 

Each department of the N. C. W. C. ts administered by an episcopal chairman 

Through the general secretary, chief executive officer of the Conference, the re- 
ports of the departments and information on the general work of the headquarters 
staff are sent regularly to the members of the administrative board. 

The administrative bishops of the Conference report annually upon their work 
to the Holy See. 

Annually at the general meeting of the bishops, detailed reports are submitted by 
the administrative bishops of the Conference and authorization secured for the work 
of the coming year. 

No official action is taken by any N. C. W. C. department without authorization 
of its episcopal chairman. 

No official action is taken in the name of the whole Conference without authoriza- 

tion and approval of the administrative board. 

It is not the policy of the N. C. W. C. to create new organizations. 

It helps, unifies, and leaves to their own fields those that already exist 

It aims to defend and advance the welfare both of the Catholic Church and of 
our beloved Country. 

It seeks to inform the life of America of right fundamental principles of religion 
and morality. 

It is a central clearing house of information regarding activities of Catholic men 
and women. 

N. C. W. C. is comprised of the following departments and bureaus: 
EXECcUTIVE—Bureaus maintained: Immigration, National Center Confraternity of 

Christian Doctrine, Information, Publications, Business and Auditing, and CaTH- 

OLIC ACTION, monthly publication, N. C. W. C. 

Youtn—Facilitates exchange of information regarding the philosophy, organization, 
and program—content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes the National 
Catholic Youth Council, the federating agency for all existing, approved Catholic 
youth groups, contacts and evaluates national governmental and non-govern- 
mental youth organizations and youth servicing organizations. 

EpucaTion—-Divisions: Statistics and Information, Teacher Placement, Research 
Catholic Education, Library Service, and Inter-American Collaboration. 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United States and abroad with regular news, 
features, editorial and pictorial services 

on—Covers the flelds of Industrial Relations, International Affairs, Civic 
yn, Social Welfare, Family Life, and Rural Life. 
®%: -es @s a Clearing house of information on federal, state and local legislation 

Lay Oncais.zaTions—Includes the National Council of Catholic Men and the National 
Council of Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. headquarters perma- 
nent representations in the interests of the Catholic laity. These councils function 
through some 9,000 affiliated societies—national, state, diocesan, district, local and 
parish, also through units of the councils in many of the dioceses. 

The N. C. C. M. matntains at its national headquarters a Catholic Evidence 

Bureau, sponsors three weekly nationwide radio programs—the Catholic Hour 

over! the National Brokdcasting Company’s Network, and the Hour of Faith over 

the American Broadcasting Company’s Network, and the Catholic program in 
the “Faith in Our Time” series on the Mutual Broadcasting System—and con- 
ducts a Catholic Radio Bureau. 

The N. C. C. W. through its National Committee System maintains an adult 

education service, transmitting to its affillates information and suggestions in all 

flelds covered by the N. C, W. C,, and conducting Institutes and Regional Con- 

ferences for leadership training; it cooperates with War Relief Services-N. C. W. C. 

in a continuing clothing project for children; from 1921 to 1947 it sponsored the 

National Catholic School of Social Service. 

CatuHourc AcTION Strupy—Devoted to research and reports as to pronouncements, 
methods, programs and achievements in the work of Catholic Action at home and 
abroad, 

All that are helped may play their part in promoting the good work and in main- 

taining the common agency, the National Catholic Welfare Conference 

CATHOLIC ACTION records monthly the work of the Conference and its affili- 
ated organizations. It presents our common needs and opportunities. Its special 
articles are helpful to every Catholic orgenization and individual. 
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“The least of my brothers . . . to Me’ 


HE WAR seems far in the past to most of us in 
y protons today. We have generally forgotten the 
fear and terror of it all. 

But generally, for millions of men, women and 
children in Europe and the Far East the war is still 
going on. The terror has not ceased for them. 
are still fighting 
Starvation, and unless they continue to receive our 
help theirs will be a losing battle. 

Many members of the American Catholic Hierarchy, 
priests and laymen have visited the war-ravaged coun- 
tries during the past year. On their return they have 
reported as one—that although much suffering has 
been alleviated through the great charity of America, 
there is still much left to be done. They found that 
there are still millions of homeless people suffering 
from starvation, poverty and disease just as keenly 
as they suffered during and after the war. 

Whereby, the Bishops’ at their annual meeting in 
November resolved to again hold their annual Laetare 
Sunday Campaign for Victims of War this year March 
12 to 19. The goal will be $5,000,000 as in former 
years when in each instance we far exceeded our goal. 


They 
fighting disease, homelessness and 
§ é 


Now, no one realizes more poignantly than we 
American Catholics that we cannot feed all of those 
poor peoples of Europe or put an end to their suffer 
ing because we have our heartaches and heartbreaks 
over here but we can give and we must give as gen- 
erously as possible to relieve want far greater than our 
own and assuage sorrow deeper than our own sorrows 

Recalling the words of His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
“the generosity of the Catholic people of America all 
during this terrible crisis has added a new glory to the 
splendid achievement of the Church in the United 
States.” 

We cannot and will not fail him. 

As in past years a feature of the campaign is the 
participation of more than 2,000,000 parochial school 
children through the nation who listened to His Holi- 
ness appeal to them in a special broadcast from the 
Vatican on Ash Wednesday. The Holy Father said 
in part: “Each year you have made your little offerings, 
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and they have meant food and clothing and a home 
to your less fortunate brothers and sisters in other 
lands. What is more; your offerings have helped to 
keep these boys and girls sate trom so many tempta 
tions to sin, which they certainly would have, if they 
had to spend their days, and perhaps nights with bad 
companions in the streets. How God loves you all 
for that! Now this is the Holy Year, the year when 
the Church asks all, even the little ones, to do some 
extra penance and make some special sacrifices; and 
these sacrifices are going to make it possible for you 
this year even to surpass your splendid record of the 
past in contributing to the Relief Fund of your zealous 
Bishops.” 


The children of whom the Pope spoke are those 
in the prayer of Cardinal Spellman: 
hungry and thin of face 
Eyes in whose pools life’s joy no longer stirs 
Lips that are dead to laughter’s eager kiss 
Yet part fiercely to a crust of bread.’ 

Monsignor Edward E. Swanstrom, executive direc- 
tor of War Relief Services-National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, under whose direction the chmpaign will 
be directed, recently told a group of diocesan directors 
that the part played by the children was of most im 
portance. 

“Each year the role of our boys and girls in the 
campaign for the Bishops’ Fund for War Victims 
grows more important,” the Monsignor stated. “Not 
only do they contribute substantially by their Lenten 
savings, but like eager young apostles they go about 
spreading the news of what our Catholic relief agen- 
cies have already accomplished, and what we plan to 
do, providing we receive the continued generous sup 
port of friends and benefactors everywhere.” 

Monsignor Swanstrom said that among the thou- 
sands of letters received by War Relief Services- 
N.C.W.C. each year, those from the children of 
Europe and the Far East were always the most pathetic 
and grateful. A letter written jointly by the 190 
children of an orphanage in France tells how happy 
the youngsters are with “the first new shoes we ever 
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had in our life.” A note from an Italian boy of 10 
reveals that he is learning to write with his new arti- 
ficial hand. From Germany comes a letter of thanks 
for ‘‘our hot meal every day and the schoolbooks.” 

Not only will the funds collected in the campaign 
be expended for relief overseas but a portion will be 
allotted to the displaced persons program of War 
Relief Services-N.C.W.C. 

It is worthy of note that to date 45,750 men, women 
and children have been brought to the United States 


under the protection of the blue-and-white symbol of 
the N.C.W.C. Working through an efficient over- 
seas organization and the National Catholic Resettle- 
ment Council here in this country, War Relief Serv- 
ices-N.C.W.C. gave these long-uprooted people the 
opportunity to reconstruct their lives and start anew. 
These thousands of newcomers — farmers, laborers, 
housewives, students, mechanics, tailors, and so on— 
have become productive, well-adjusted members of 
American communities. 


“You Can't Quit While You're Still Needed’ says NCCS 


F THE National Catholic Community Service had 
I a motto, it might be something like that suggested 
in the title to this article. It seems to sum up the 
spirit of this youthful Catholic organization that first 
saw the light of this troubled world nine years ago on 
November 13, 1940. It was brought into being by the 
Bishops of the United States as the ofhcial Catholic 
agency to assist in serving the spiritual, recreational, 
social and educational needs of the men and women 
in the Armed Forces. For seven full and successful 
years it served as the Catholic representative body in 
the USO and received its financial support from this 
organization. 

On December 31, 1947, USO deactivated—but not 
the NCCS. Their job wasn't yet finished—the peace 
time Armed Forces were still relatively large—the 
spiritual needs of the Catholic men and women in 
uniform were still great 


. they couldn’t quit—they 
wouldn't quit! 


The Bishops of the United States 
agreed with NCCS's determination and approved its 
continuation 

So NCCS went on serving the Catholic men and 
women of the Armed Forces, being supported by 
Wat and Committee 
Funds, some unused reserve funds of the USO, and by 


Bishops Emergency Relief 
local resources of the communities where clubs would 
continue to be operated Severe adjustments had to be 

in their pre NCCS streamlined its 
operations, doubled its output of energy, and met the 
Was 


NCCS right in holding to the determination that “You 
can't quit while / Were 


gram but 
essential needs of the peacetime Armed Forces 


you're still needed they 


reanry ill needed 


1948, when ot 


answer to these questions in July, 
!] / USO re 


wiy requested that achlvate ) 2€€L he 


ii needs of the peacetime Armed F 1,600, 
“under 
years ©] ag 
USO came back into existence and once again 
NCCS represented ¢ atholic interest in this organiza 
tion and received its mayor financial support from it. 


Because NCCS has continued its work for service men 
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and women, it was prepared to meet the immediate 
requirement for expansion of USO services. By De- 
cember 31, 1949, NCCS was operating clubs and pro- 
viding services in 44 communities in the United States 
and overseas. In addition it had expanded its Veter- 
ans Hospital Volunteer Services program to 109 Vet- 
erans Administration Hospitals in the United States. 


Then, on January 25, 1950, without previous warn- 
ing, USO announced to the American public that be- 
cause of campaign failures it would be forced to im- 
mediately deactivate and discontinue support of USO 
clubs and services. This unfortunate and precipitous 
decision was given reluctant approval by the President 
of the United States. USO once again passed into 
history on January 31, 1950. 


NCCS was face to face with another crisis—to 
ignominiously accept defeat and quit—or to carry on. 
Again they said, “You can’t quit while you're still 
needed.” The need to care for the spiritual welfare 
otf the Catholic men and women of the Armed Forces 
Was just as great as it was in July 1948 when President 
Truman requested that USO reactivate. Again NCCS 
made a decision—it wouldn't quit while it was still 


needed 


Again it streamlined its operation and, on the basis 
ot need and the amount of national and local financ- 
ing available, selected certain critical areas for con- 
tinued operation for an emergency period of thirty 
days. As this article goes to press, the NCCS flag iS 
still flying over tw enty-two Operations from Alaska to 
Puerto Rico; Okinawa to Rome; from Biloxi, Miss., 
to Seattle, Wash.; from Providence, R. I., to 
Diego, Calif. 


San 


Will NCCS be able to continue to serve the men 
nd women of the Armed Forces after the emergency 
period has passed? Will our Catholic chaplains be 
ible to continue turning to NCCS for help in caring 
for the spiritual needs of our Catholic men and women 
in uniform? The chaplains, our men and women, and 
NCCS are hopeful that the answer will be “yes.” This 
emergency period is enabling the National Office and 
local communities to study the problem and develop 
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a financial plan for the remainder of 1950, and for 
1951. 

It is our strong hope that NCCS will come up with 
a plan that will make it possible to continue on into 
the tenth year of their services to the military. The 
scope of this service, the quality, and the vigor of it, 
will in a large measure depend upon the support that 
it receives from Catholic lay men and women. 

What support can you as an individual give? First, 
we ask your prayers. Then we ask you, who have 
been serving on Operating Committees of NCCS 
clubs, to continue; continue also to be willing volun- 
teers; and, if you are asked to join in a plan to help 
support an NCCS club in your community, look upon 
it aS an Opportunity to contribute to a vital work of 
the Church. We ask that if you are a board member 
of a Community Chest, that you do all you can to have 
the local NCCS club, if there is one, included in its 
annual budget. Finally we ask that when Laetare 
Sunday, March 19, comes around and you are making 
your contribution to the splendid work of the Bishops’ 
War Emergency and Relief Committee, that you add 
a little extra for NCCS. If this fund drive is success- 
tul this year, as it has been each year in the past, NCCS 
will be able to share in its proceeds. It is our hope 
that you, as Catholic lay men and women, will show 
by your support that you agree with NCCS when it 
says: “YOU CAN’T QUIT WHILE YOU'RE STILL 
NEEDED.” 





NOTICE 


The February 1949 issue of our magazine is needed 
in the New York Public Library’s file of CATHOLK 
The 
Library will greatly appreciate it if some reader who 
no longer needs his copy will send it to the Library, 
Sth Avenne and 42nd St., New York 18, New York 
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ACTION and this office is unable to furnish it, 


would also be interested in 
copies of this issue and of others as follows: January, 


1947 and February, 1948 











CATHOLIC ACTION to be Microfilmed 


Today the problem of providing adequate space for 
a constant flood of publications faces libraries 


Pert 
odicals pose an especially difhcult problem because 
of their bulk and number. 

With mind CATHOLIC ACTION has con 
tracted with University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich 
igan, to make available to libraries issues of CATHOLK 
ACTION in microfilm form 


this in 


Microfilm makes it possible to produce and dis 
tribute copies of periodical literature on the basis of 
the entire volume in a single roll, in editions of 30 or 
more, at a cost approximately equal to the cost of 
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binding the same material in a conventional library 
binding. 

Under the plan, the library keeps the printed 
issues unbound and circulates them in that form for 
from two to three years, which corresponds to the 
period of. greatest use. When the paper copies begin 
to wear out or are not called for frequently, they are 
disposed of and the microfilm is substituted. 

Sales are restricted to those subscribing to the paper 
edition, and the film copy is only distributed at the end 
of the volume year. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive-microfilm, 
and is furnished on metal reels, suitably labelled. In- 
quiries concerning purchase should be directed to 
University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


“Needs of Children and Youth” 


The eyes of the Nation will be focused on the needs 
of children and youth this year as plans progress for 
the Mid-Century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, to be held in Washington in Decem 
ber. Preparatory State Conferences are being planned 
during the year and people in all sections of the 
The Catholic citizen 
much to offer these meetings. a stake 
in their results. In this and future issues of CATH- 
OLIC ACTION we are bringing our readers back 
ground information for the Conference. Attention ts 
called to the article “Children and Youth: Our Re- 
sponsibility” by Margaret Mealey, executive secretary 
of the National Council of Catholic Women, page 14 
of this issue. 


country will participate. has 


He also has 


In succeeding issues, starting in April 
a series of four addresses delivered at the last national 
convention of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities will be made available. The first of these 
articles will be “Charity, Industry and the Welfare 
State” by the Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, 
Bishop of Camden. 


“The Religious Question in Spain” 


booklet 
analyzing the present situation of Protestantism in 
Spain, 1s due tor publication this month by the Na 
tional Council of Catholic Men. Written by Richard 
Pattee, director of the International 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, the pamphlet 


The Religious Question in Spain’, a 


Bureau of the 


discusses the nature and origins of the Spanish atti 
tude regarding religious freedom and traces the evolu- 


tion of legislation on the subject. Included also are a 
discussion of the so-called Protestant disabilities and 
factual reports on a number of ‘‘anti-Protestant inci 
dents” which have had wide publicity around the 
world. Copies may be secured from the N.C.W.C 


Publications Office. 
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The Hospitalized Veteran 
And His Catholic Neighbor 


s than two years ago, there was launched a pro- 
gram destined to enlist the aid of the Catholic 

laity in all parts of these United States. The prin- 
ciples of this program were as old as the Church itself, 
namely, the Spiritual and Corporal Works of Mercy, 
but their application was new. Each one of these works 
of mercy had as its local setting, the neighboring Veter- 
ans Administration hospital. Sharing in the program 
were all hospitalized veterans, and its leaders were 
the Catholic men and women living in adjacent com 
munities—the Catholic neighbors of the patients con 
fined to these VA hospitals. Authorized by the Bishops 
of the United States, thus was inaugurated the 
program of the National Catholic Community Service 
in the Veterans Administration hospitals, the program 
known as the NCCS-VA Hospital Service. 


Dedicated to our Blessed Mother under her title 
of “Our Lady, Health of the Sick,” this movement 
was a practical way to render the lay apostolate more 
conscious of their part in the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The objectives of this program were to provide assist 
ance to the patients and the chaplains in the VA hos 
pitals. Its plan was simple, its appeal was individual 
and its results were heartwarming. The passing of 
the first milestone and a half of its history has brought 
a record without parallel in Catholic community par 
The NCCS-VA Hos 
pital Service has now been established in one hundred 
and nine Veterans Administration hospitals covering 
Fifty- 
five diocesan committees have been organized for vol 


ticipation in a general project. 


an area of seventy dioceses and archdioceses. 


unteer work in these hospitals and a total of sixty 
various Catholic organizations are participating in 
this nation wide program 


Functioning along diocesan lines, the vast scope of 
this program lay in the channeling of Catholic re 
sources and the activities of local Catholic groups in 
a volunteer program for the Veterans Administration 
hospital. All Catholic groups in the local VA hospi 


tal program are officially represented at the hospital 
level by a Catholic volunteer appointed by the Bishop 
to serve as the representative of the National Catholic 
Community Service on the Advisory Committee of 


Voluntary Services of each VA hospital. Assisting 
these representatives in their task of recruiting Catho 
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Philomena F. Kerwin 
Director NCCS-VA Hospital Service 


lic volunteers and in developing a program of services 
for the hospitalized veterans are diocesan committees 
appointed by the Bishop and composed of representa- 
tives of the various Catholic organizations within the 
diocese. The appointments by their respective Bishops 
of representatives of the National Catholic Com- 
munity Service for one hundred and nine Veterans 
Administration hospitals is an indication of the warm 
interest of the Hierarchy in this program. 


Motivated by the precept, “To love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” Catholic men and women in the role of 
NCCS volunteers are taking part in every phase of 
the volunteer program in the various VA hospitals. 
Working in close cooperation with the chaplains, they 
are organizing altar societies, taking care of the alta: 
linens tor hospital use, and repairing vestments. They 
are assisting in preparing the chapel for religious serv 
Ices, providing flowers for the altar, and serving as 
organists and choir participants during the celebration 
of Mass and other religious devotions. Their “wheel 
chair brigades,” made up of volunteers who cheer- 
fully sacrifice that extra sleep on Sunday, are on duty 
each Sunday morning in the VA hospitals and are 
bringing to Mass patients that would not be able to 
attend, otherwise. These wheel chair pushers by their 
personally initiated custom of receiving Holy Com 
munion with the patients they escort to Mass, are, 
according to the reports of the chaplains, “responsible 
for a greater increase in the number of Holy Com 
munions among the patients.” 


The many Catholic organizations participating in 
this program of the National Catholic Community 
Service are constantly supplying numerous rosaries, 
Missals, prayerbooks and medals, the personal reli- 
gious articles so important in the spiritual life of the 
individual patient. Through the special visitation 
committees organized upon the advice of the chaplain, 
these NCCS volunteers are often instrumental in the 
return of a patient to the Sacraments, assisting in the 
validation of a marriage or in interesting a prospec- 
tive convert in our Holy Faith. They assist, when 
requested by the chaplain, in the project of religious 
instruction Or in organizing religious discussion 
groups wherever deemed advisable. Their aid is in- 
valuable in taking care of the many details necessary 
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when a Communion breakfast is conducted or a Field 
Mass is celebrated at the VA hospital. Serving in the 
capacity of “minute men” they come, upon short 
notice, to attend the funeral of many a lonely vet- 
eran who is without family or relative. Their custom 
of having a Mass said for the repose of the souls of 
the Catholic patients was one of the first phases of the 
program put into practice. 

Pledged to serve the men and women who served 
them so well during the war years the NCCS volun- 
teers are a dynamic force in the total volunteer pro- 
gram of the VA hospital. Versed in hospital routine 
through the orientation and indoctrination courses 
given by the VA hospital staff, they are supplying a 
continuous round of personal services to these hospi- 
talized veterans. They are reading to bedfast pati- 
ents, writing letters, shopping when requested and 
going on special errands 

In the general program Catholic volunteer groups 
are sponsoring ward parties and dances and organiz- 
ing groups of Catholic hostesses for hospital events. 
In the occupational therapy departments they are re- 
cruiting volunteer instructors with various skills to 
assist in the speedy recovery and general rehabilita- 
tion of patients. They are sponsoring off-station ac- 
tivities for these patients, such as sports events, con- 
certs, plays and picnics, etc. By their invitations to 
parish and community events of a social nature and to 
religious activities outside the VA hospital itself, these 
volunteers are observing the expressed wishes of the 


Veterans Administration, “that patients be brought 
to community life.” 
ducing them to the spiritual life of the community, 


At the same time they are intro- 


that of the parish. In turn, they extend the com 
munity’s welcome to the families of these hospitalized 
men and women visiting in hospital areas, locating 
rooms for them and receiving them generally into 
community groups. 


Acting through their NCCS representative who 
serves on the Advisory Committee of each VA hos- 
pital the Catholic groups have a voice in the policy 
making for volunteers in these hospitals. By working 
side by side with other community groups they are 
developing cooperative relationships with all other 
organizations in the VA hospital program. As they 
serve all patients without religious distinction they 
prove the great universality of the Church. Truly, 
they are making a substantial contribution to the wel- 
fare of the Church and the community by this modern 
application of the Spiritual and Corporal Works of 
Mercy. 

The NCCS-VA Hospital Service is more than just 
a list of volunteer accomplishments. It is a story of 
Catholic groups working together in a common cause. 
This story begins with the local Catholic volunteer and 
goes on to include the representatives of diocesan 
organizations reflecting as it does, a great cross section 
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Leer meorwrer snare 


of the Catholic laity. It shows the Catholic college 
girl hurrying with her dinner to help with a ward 
party in a nearby VA hospital for mental patients. It 
sees the young man in the glee club of a Catholic 
university cancelling an evening appointment to ap- 
pear on a program at one of these hospitals. It brings 
in the orphanage in a nearby city where the children 
under the direction of the kindly Sisters are making 
favors to decorate the holiday trays of these VA hos- 
pital patients. This story includes the women of a 
parish society gathering to sew for these patients as 
well as the men of a diocesan organization preparing 
for a sightseeing tour for the boys from the hospital. 
It shows all of them present in meetings, planning 
their contributions to the VA hospital program as it 
brings them together again, later in the hospital ward, 
carrying out their various projects. United side by 
side, it shows them kneeling together during a Re- 
treat or a Day of Recollection arranged by the chap- 
lains or moderators specifically for these Catholic vol- 
unteers who are doing VA hospital work. Above all, 
day by day it often finds each one of them in the 
hospital chapel consecrating their hours of service 
before they go forth in the spirit of Christ to give 
even ‘a cup of cold water’ in His Name. Wearing 
the blue and white of Our Lady's colors in the familiar 
pattern of the NCCS armband they are one in inten 
tion and one in act. 


Reports from VA hospitals record in glowing terms 
the many contributions of NCCS volunteers to this 
worthwhile work. Human interest stories from the 
patients could be written in abundance 
stressing their personal sacrifice and devotion to duty. 
It is a fitting tribute to their outstanding achievements 
to say that the program of the National Catholic Com- 
munity Service in its wide range of activities in the 


Various 


Veterans Administration hospitals would have been 
impossible without the unsparing and unselfish con- 
tributions of the Catholic volunteer groups. 


Our Holy Father in His letter to the sick and infirm 
before the opening of the Holy Year said, “During 
the coming Holy Year we rely on the good works and 
prayers of the faithful but still more do we count on 
Holy Suffering which united to the passion of Jesus 
renders perfect and efficacious the activity of some 
and the contemplation of others.” valuable 
spiritually then, must be the acts of those who are 
ministering in these various ways to those suffering 
That NCCS volunteers generally realize the spiritual 
significance of their work is evident. It was crystalized 
by one NCCS representative who in introducing the 
program to a local Catholic group said, “This work 
provides a splendid opportunity for the exercise of 
our lay apostolate. As we perform the Spiritual and 
Corporal Works of Mercy in this association, we are 
helping to alleviate the sufferings of those souls with 
whom Christ has chosen to share His Cross.”’ 


How 
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Attorneys and 
The Lay Apostolate 


George Reed 


66 HE beginning of a nation’s decadence is when 
Ti loses sight of the principles upon which it 
is founded.” This warning of Montesquieu 
has a special significance today at a time when the 
concept of law has been severed from its moral moor- 
ing, the natural law. It is one of the great tragedies 
of the age that, at a time when this Nation has risen to 
the peak of its power, when the world is looking to it 
for guidance, it has abandoned the vitalizing philoso- 
phy of our Founding Fathers. They believed that there 
was a higher law, an absolute norm which gave validity 
to the laws of men. Our Declaration of Independence 
is amonument to this belief, a synthesis of the juridical 
thinking of the men who gave us our Constitution. 
Today, this monument is in danger of becoming a 
tombstone. We cannot afford such a development. The 
reaffirmation and application of the thinking of our 
Founding Fathers to modern problems is, indeed, a 
potentially fruitful field for those attorneys who would 
engage in the lay apostolate. All should, all must if 
the religious character of the Nation is to be preserved. 
On November 6, 1949, His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
in addressing the First Annual Convention of Italian 
Catholic Jurists, reiterated basic norms to which judges 
should adhere. His Holiness warned jurists that they 
may neither expressly acknowledge, approve, nor apply 
an intrinsically unjust law. This statement raised a 
public furore, and even some Catholic jurists appeared 
to be confused by the apparent severity of the Pope’s 
pronouncement. At the time that our Constitution was 
ratified, this pronouncement would have seemed com- 
monplace—an accepted norm. For instance, George 
Mason, who authored the famous ‘Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights,” stated, in the case of Robin v. Harda- 
way, 1 Jefferson's Re ports 109, that 
The laws of nature are the laws of God, Whose author- 
ity can be superseded by no power on earth. A legisla- 
ture must not Him from 
Whose punishment they cannot protect us. All human 


1 
obstruct our obedience to 


I 
Ki ntradict His laws we are 
science bound to disobey 


ions of (Italics ours) 


chitution j , ? 
constitealions ws mm CON 


a . : a hed 
Such have been the adjudica- 
. ’ 

ur Courts. 


This was the philosophy of government which per- 
meated our Constitution. His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
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The Lay Apostolate Today 
Article VII 


was merely giving us a much needed history lesson 
when he outlined the basic norms of juridical conduct. 
But a generation ago an annunciation of these norms 
would not have required an explanation, let alone a 
defense. So the late Mr. Justice Cardozo observed in 
his famous work, The Nature of the Judicial Process, 
that 


What really matters is this, that the judge is under a 
duty within the limits of his power of innovation, to 
maintain a relation between precepts of jurisprudence 
and those of reason and good conscience. 


This was not an exception to the rule of juridical 
thought, nor will it be if the Catholic attorney and 
jurist preaches and practices the precepts of the natural 
law, of a law of divine origin upon which the dignity 
of man is predicated. The alternative is a continued 
drift towards statism, under which man has no rights, 
but rather privileges or interests secured by legislation. 
This theory of jurisprudence is now predominant. 
Fortunately, though, our system of law still carries 
with it the tradition of the natural law concept. This 
tradition must be revitalized. It must become more 
than a tradition. It must be the motivating force in the 
world-wide contest to substitute rule by law, rather 
than by men. Catholic ettorneys have inherited the 
natural law tradition and have had the opportunity to 
study scholastic philosophy. No group of men are bet- 
ter fortified to lead the attack upon the positivistic 
theory of law which has been so popular for the last 
thirty years. 

It must no longer go unchallenged, either in theory 
or in practice. The Law Review article, for instance, 1s 
an excellent medium through which we may reaffirm 
the principles and precepts of the natural law. The 
average law journal is characterized by articles repre- 
senting the positivistic concept of law. The Catholic 
attorney as a lay apostle should endeavor to counteract 
this trend 


Secondly, he should oppose legislation which is con- 
trary to the natural law. The current movement to 
secure legislation authorizing “mercy killing” is a good 
example of the type of law which should be vigorously 
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opposed. It is a perfect example of the conflict between 
the natural law theory and the positivistic theory of 
law. This conflict was pinpointed by the Reverend 
Jesse L. Anderson, a Protestant minister, in the follow- 
ing statement: 

I suppose that if this law is enacted we will accustom 

ourselves to the necessary change in the committal 

service (at burials). ‘The Lord gave and the Court 

hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Court.” 

The transfer of authority from God to man has 

always been the chief characteristic of the positivistic 
concept of law. Once this transfer has been made, the 
State as the “representative of the popular will” pro- 
ceeds to legislate without regard for the natural law. 
Justice then becomes an expression of the social desires 
of the majority of the people without regard to a 
basic norm of justice. Within a short time, the interests 
of the State are substituted for the social desires of the 
majority. Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany and Soviet Rus- 
sia are perfect examples of this juridical deterioration. 
Yet, many of our leaders have failed to grasp the fact 
that the inhumanities of these governments stem di- 
rectly from a failure to adhere to the natural law. 
Continually, they advocate measures and philosophies 
which can only lead to the very inhumanities which 
they condemn. For instance, a Washington minister 
commenting on euthanasia, recently stated that there 
is danger that legalized mercy killing might lead to the 
kind of thing which happened in Hitler's Germany, 
but added: 

I think there is a risk, but I believe that 

shall have to take. 


t is a risk we 


Many others have taken a similar position. Too 
many are willing to take the “risk,” and risk it is when 
we legislate in total disregard of the natural law. 

It is necessary emphatically to reaffirm the proposi 
tion that we are still subject to law of divine origin. 
Progress demands it. The term ‘progress’ is used 
advisedly, for too frequently the concept of natural law 
is + sociated with reactionaries. Frequently, it 1s as- 
serted that real democracy cannot be associated with 
any such arbitrary concept as an inflexible divine law. 
Even the Founders of our Country are chided for being 
so “naive.” Thurman Arnold, in his book Symbols of 
Government, stated that “The principles of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address are still sources of wisdom, 
when cures for social ills are sought. The methods of 
Washington's physician, however, are no longer 
studied.” Similarly, Harold Rugg, in his work, Amer 
ica’s March Toward Democracy, severely criticized Jef- 
ferson’s historic statement with respect to the rights of 
minorities. He cites it as an example of undemocratic 
reactionaryism, and this in a book which was designed 
for the use of children from eleven to thirteen years of 
age. Of course, the opposition to the natural law, on 
the part of John Dewey is well known, Educators have 
played an important part in the shift of emphasis from 
the natural law to positive Jaw as the source of all 
rights. They have joined with philosophers in a com- 
mon attack on one of the most important bulwarks of 
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1949-1950 Forum Series 
N.C.W.C. Forum Committee, representative 
the departments of the National Catholic 
offers its 1949-50 series of 
eight articles, month by month, under the general 
title “The Lay Apostolate Today.” These have been 
prepared for general use and should be especially 
helpful to organization and educational leaders 
Use the articles: 

For your own information 

As texts for discussion clubs, forums, round tables, 

radio ta ks 

As aids for organization and school programs 

or informal discussion at home and abroad 
Use the questions at the end as guides for reading 
and discussion, 
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our civilization, the belief in a higher law. The impact 


of these materialistic theories has had a profound effect 
egal structure. Efficiency, workability 
and compliance with popular will are now determining 
factors in the legal process. Precedent cannot exist in 
such a legal atmosphere. The late Mr. Justice Holmes 
neatly summed up the situation in the following words: 

The claim of our special code to respect is simply that it 

exists, that it ts 


accustomed and not 


upon our whole 


the one to which we have become 
that it represents an eternal prin- 
iple. (12 Harv. 1 Rev. 460) 

Man has become accustomed to liberty, but this ts 
small guarantee that he will continue to receive it if the 
Holmesian theory continues to go unchallenged. If 
liberty is not predicated on an “eternal Principle,” then 
it is not a fundamental legal right, but merely a privi 
lege which can be withdrawn by the State. It is not too 
late to reassert the divine origin of our rights, but soon 
it will be. History has demonstrated that a government 
cannot long exist with the tradition of the natural law 
and the corrosive jurisprudence of positivism. 

The Catholic lawyer must activate the tradition of 
the natural law. The promotion and support of Nat 
ural Law Institutes would be a major contribution 
Already the effects of the Cardinal Stritch and the 
Notre Dame Natural Law Institutes are being felt 
Recently, a major Washington newspaper devoted a 
two column editorial to this development and urged its 
readers to order copies of the Proceedings of the Nat- 
ural Law Institute. But a few days ago, President 
Truman observed that ‘The fundamental basis of this 
Nation's law was given to Moses on the Mount. | 
don't think we emphasize that enough these days 
* * * If we don't have the proper fundamental moral 
background, we will finally wind up with a totali 
tarian government, which does not believe in rights 
for anybody except the state.” The American Bar 
Association in a recent series of articles has concen 
trated upon the same theme. This cumulative evi 
dence of a resurgence of interest in the natural law 
must be encouraged. This may be our last opportunity 

Another factor which may stimulate a renewed inter 
est in the natural law is the increased emphasis which 
is being placed upon international law as a basis of 
peace. Such movements have always emphasized the 
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existence of the natural law in the order of things. The 
tus jentium of the Romans is a typical example. Faced 
with the prospect of governing many different tribes 
and nations, the Romans had to find some synthesizing 
principle, some common denominator which could be 
used as the basis of a law to govern these various na- 
tions. A successful solution to this problem was found 
in the natural law. The rule of law superseded the rule 
of force. Later, the precepts of the Natural Law were 
refined by Christian scholars and became the basis of 
the law of nations. 

The reconstitution of the law of nations within the 
framework of the United Nations presents an historic 
opportunity for the reaffirmation of the binding effect 
of the natural law. The positivists are strong in the 
councils of the United Nations. Today, a real contest 
is being waged in order to determine what basic juri- 
dical philosophy will dominate international law 
thinking. Those men who are urging adherence to the 
natural law have to contend with public apathy with 
respect to freedom and liberty, in addition to the argu- 
ments and machinations of the positivists. So much so 
that Dr. Charles Malik, president of the Economic and 
Social Council and rapporteur of the Commission on 
Human Rights, recently stated that: 

People today do not believe that they have natural, 
inherent, inalienable rights. * * * Destitute and deso- 
late modern man goes about begging for his rights at 
the feet of the world, and when the Commission votes 
an article by 10 to 8, he rejoices that there, there he is 
granted a right. Having lost his hold on God, or more 
accurately, having blinded himself to God's constant 
hold on him, he seeks for his rights elsewhere in vain 
The spectacle of a being having lost his proper being 
can there be anything more tragic ? 


Men such as Dr. Malik need the active support of 
the Catholic lawyer who should become highly articu- 
late on the question of the relationship of human rights 


Otherwise, our international law 
will be formed along lines alien to human freedom. It 
will be more than a mockery, truly a threat to domestic 
constitutions predicated on inalienable rights. Inherent 
in the Declaration and Covenant of Human Rights is 
the germ of a world-wide precedent. Future constitu- 
tions will be modeled after the Declaration and the 
Covenant. Fortunately, the Declaration of Human 
Rights which has been adopted by the United Nations 
contains an adequate preamble. It reads in part: 


to the natural law. 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the 
equal and inalienable rights of all members of the hu- 
man family is the foundation of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world 
This important recognition of the existence of in- 
alienable rights was not inserted as a matter of course. 
There was a bitter contest over it. The extreme ‘‘Posi- 
tivists” were successful in excluding any reference to 
God. Here, then, is a compromise; the affirmation 
of inalienable rights, but the refusal to state the basic 
reason for the inalienability of such rights. Man today 
wants all of the benefits which God bestows but man 
will not acknowledge Him. The inevitable result is that 
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man is forced as an alternative to bow to the State. 

It was hoped that the Covenant of Human Rights 
which, when ratified will have the binding effect of a 
treaty, would, in the preamble, acknowledge a divine 
source of fundamental rights. Proposals which are 
currently receiving attention do not even have refer- 
ence to inalienable rights, let alone God. Nor has the 
United States delegation to the United Nations en- 
deavored to effect the adoption of a preamble which 
would even faintly resemble our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Yet, the Senate of the United States will be 
asked to ratify the Covenant of Human Rights, so that 
it will be operative as law in the United States. Ratifi- 
cation of the Covenant would, in its present form, 
without any recognition of a higher law, complete the 
retreat from the natural law philosophy of our Found- 
ing Fathers—the philosophy which made this nation 
great and which is the very basis of our constitutional 
structure. 

The irony of this situation is that the Covenant is 
designed as an instrument of peace and a bulwark 
against oppression. Unless it is predicated upon the 
natural law, its provisions will be illusive generalities. 
The Constitution of Russia has similar provisions, 
but they are interpreted in the light of Soviet policy. 
We cannot expect more from the Covenant unless it 
is predicated upon a sound juridical basis. 

The Catholic lawyer should express his views on 
this subject in bar journals and through other appro- 
priated media. A favorable climate of juridical opinion 
must be formed on this issue if we expect the final 
draft of the Covenant to refer to our inalienable rights. 
The same holds true if there is to be a general renais- 
sance of natural law thinking. The time ts propitious, 
the Catholic lawyers must take advantage of it. The 
Catholic lawyer must impress upon his associates the 
necessity for joining with him in the drive to re-en- 
shrine the natural law concept in our legal thinking. In 
short, we must work to harmonize our legal philosophy 
with our democratic tradition. At the present time, 
this harmony does not prevail. The most unfortunate 
thing about this situation is the fact that there is little 
realization that such a condition exists. A public 
awareness of it, together with all of its implications, 
is a Sine gua non to its rectification. This represents 
an ideal opportunity for the Catholic attorney to par- 
ticipate in the lay apostolate, and, in doing so, to pre- 
serve democracy. It is at stake. 
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Questions for Discussion: 1. What is the relationship be- 
tween the Natural Law and Democracy? 2. Can we preserve 

Christian culture with a positivistic juridical norm? 3. 


Will an adherence to the Natural Law stifle the secularistic 
movement ? 
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DURING AND AFTER COLLEGE DAYS 


Parish Activity Conference 


CONFERENCE of college graduates was held in 
Washington under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Office, National Federation of Catholic 

College Students, for the purpose of discussing the 
feasibility of some method whereby the leaders trained 
in college might receive the necessary support and 
encouragement in order to carry on the apostolate in 
their post-graduate lives. 

It was considered that perhaps the best means of 
utilizing the training received in college is through 
direct, active participation in parish and diocesan ac 
tivities. Historically, the above concept has been most 
strongly recommended by educators, clergy and stu- 
dents. However, up to this time, the fact stands that 
only a minority of Catholic college graduates are as- 
suming their duties. One of the few factual surveys 
extant on this subject, conducted by Father Hugh F. 
O'Donnell, C.M., of Niagara University, pointed up 
the seriousness of the existing situation. 

When asked: “Do the graduates of Catholic colleges 
play a satisfactory part in parish life, 30% of the 
pastors answ ered in the affirmative, 54% in the nega- 
tive. Of these, however 42% considered the good 
example of frequent Communion as ‘satisfactory lead- 
ership’, 25% replied that Catholic college graduates 
constitute a majority of the leaders in their parish 
societies, 19% a minority and 57% replied that they 
formed a negligible part. About half of the pastors 
felt that the reason for the failure of Catholic grad- 
uates to assume responsibility in their parish was lack 
»f interest, with comments ranging from ‘priests are 
at fault because they do not supply worth-while pro- 
grams” to accusations of pride and snobbishness 
Other reasons advanced were lack of time and the 
resentment of older members 

The Conference, after considering the objective sit- 
uation and the reasons for its existence, set up a pro- 
gram on three levels, aimed at making college people 
aware of their responsibility to the parish and of then 
encouraging them to get into parish work. In the 
absence of definitive information, those attending the 
Conference drew on their own experiences in deciding 
to approach the NCEA in order to determine the 
feasibility of initiating through college administrations 
formal or informal courses of study, directed toward a 
practical, rather than theoretical consideration of the 
parish and the responsibility of the individual, par- 
ticularly the college graduate, toward the parish. The 
Conference also recommended that the NFCCS incor- 
porate into its program specific study and discussion on 
problems of parish life, making every effort to direct 
Catholic college graduates toward parish activities, 
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both after graduation and, if at all feasible, during 
college days. Acting on this recommendation, the 
NFCCS National Council at its December meeting in 
Cleveland, set up a Committee on Parish Life at 
Niagara University and mandated this group to present 
its findings and a program of action to the Seventh 
National Congress of the NFCCS. 

Both of these measures qualified as more or less long 
term and both pertained to the under-graduate level. 
The Conference members realized that both, even if 
completely effective, would correct only one side of the 
situation, pertaining to the university community. An 
other, more immediate problem, that of the thousands 
upon thousands of Catholic graduates of recent years, 
who, after receiving training in leadership in their col- 
lege years have failed to exercise that leadership in the 
parish, was also considered. The Conference decided 
that some mechanism had to be established through 
which college graduates could be brought into parish 
life. It was felt that graduates need support and en- 
couragement in the period of re-orientation from col- 
lege to parish life and that, toward this end, mutual 
contact among them would be effective. The group felt 
that their need could be best met by a loosely-knit, 
committee type of structure on the diocesan level with 
a national coordinator. In reaching this conclusion, 
several considerations loomed large in the minds of 
those present: first, that the committee was not to enter 
into parish activity as such, but was to provide stimu- 
lation for individual participation in parish activity; 
second, that the organism was aimed at its members, 
providing them with an opportunity for interchange of 
experiences and of study and discussion on the nature 
of the parish and their role in relation to it. 

In the short period of its existence, the group has 
already scored no little success, working in the spirit 
of a letter received from a parish priest in Brooklyn 
who said, in speaking of the tremendous size of mod- 
ern day parishes in contrast to the number of priests, 

We don’t even scratch the surface. Most of the work 
must be done by lay people imbued with the true apos- 
tolic zeal of Catholicism and sustained, nourished and 
motivated by a deep spirituality. What can we do to 
develop that spirituality? It seems to me that the two 
most fundamental things are the desire to advance in 
holiness and deep humility.”"-—Thomas D. Callahan. 


Summer Leadership Camp 


T is not necessary to recount for readers of CATH- 
I OLIC ACTION the events of the past few years 
which make it clearly evident that the Church has 
realized the signal importance of Catholic lay leader- 
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ship if real impetus is to be given toward a world 
movement for Christian restoration. Through the 
mouths of her late and present Pontiffs, she has made 
this realization partic ularly vocal, issuing call after call 
to spur a passive laity on to full participation in the 
hierarchical apostolate. Directed in large measure to 
Catholic youth, these appeals have found a very ready 
audience in the student movement, and have served not 
only to give it purpose and direction but also to point 
up the area of its major responsibility. As a result, 
leadership training has become the focal point for the 
program and activities of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students and the Newman Club Fed- 
eration. 

Within the past three years, the two Federations 
have worked toward this end by various means—dele- 
gating responsibility for the implementation of certain 
projects, providing for experience in the practical tech- 
niques of leadership through participation in meetings 
and conferences, helping to awaken some sense of 
individual responsibility toward problems of social re- 
construction through publications and study groups, 
etc. While all of these, of course, have been in some 
measure effective, they have been so only to a point. 
This is true due to the de-concentrated training pro- 
vided by diversified activity, and the somewhat dan- 
gerous result has been in many cases that of developing 
only half-formed leaders, i.e., people who are relatively 
facile in the material trappings of leadership but lack- 
ing in a full understanding and conviction of its 
fundamental bases and motivation, or vice versa. A 
need has been felt, therefore, for the development of 
some program which would provide for a more in- 
tegrated and comprehensive approach to the problem 
of leadership training. 

In light of the above, and realizing the value of en- 
vironment and group stimulus in individual develop- 
ment, the two Federations have made arrangements to 
jointly sponsor a ten day Summer Leadership Camp in 
the Cincinnati area late next June. Intended for ap- 
proximately 125 students fron; both groups, the Camp 
will be designed to provide a real experience in spiritual 
community living for those who participate, and will 
be conducted on an informal discussion basis. Al- 
though actual program content for the Camp has not 


as yet been completed, its keynote will be group spir- 
ituality, and planned recreation will play a significant 
role throughout. The discussions are expected to pro- 
ceed logically from the spiritual and theoretical bases 
of leadership, through an analysis of actual problems 


and the application of organizational techniques, to a 
consideration of positive approaches in the problem 
areas outlined above. Plans are being made for the 
participation of chaplains and moderators in the Camp 
program as well as students, so that there will be an 
opportunity for a fruitful exchange of ideas on a 
parallel basis. 

In addition to being one of the first major projects 
to be sponsored jointly by the NFCCS and the NCF, 
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the Summer Leadership Camp is a significant expert- 
ment, as far as Catholic student groups are concerned, 
with a new group technique of leadership training. If 
it is a success, there is every indication that the Camp 
idea will be developed and expanded by the Federa- 
tions in future years as a full summer permanent pro- 
gram.—Rath Maiers. 


Decent Literature Campaign 


HE National Press Commission of the National 

Federation of Catholic College Students undertook 

in September, 1949, a Decent Literature Cam- 
paign, working in conjunction with Bishop Noll’s 
National Organization for Decent Literature. The 
program took immediate root, expanding to include all 
Catholic students on the collegiate level when the 
Newman Club Federation adopted the NFCCS pro- 
gram in December, 1949. 

The Campaign meets a long standing need for cor 
rective action in this field. The circulation of question 
able publications has reached 15,000,000 monthly 
which means that they are seen by almost 60,000,000 
people every month. According to such experts as J. 
Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI, and Joseph A. 
Frayne, chairman of the Child Welfare Division, Amer- 
ican Veteran's Committee, the increase in juvenile de- 
linquency and the higher insidence of crime in the 
18-25 age group have been in direct proportion to the 
increasing circulation of lewd literature. Although a 
federal law prohibits the transportation of such litera 
ture by common carrier, that is, by freight, express or 
truck, the law has been consistently violated. The 
major guilt for these repeated and successful violations 
rests squarely with the individual communities, which, 
because of their apathetic attitude toward this menace, 
have tacitly given the publishers and distributors free 
rein. Although there is considerable evidence to sup- 
port the contention that vast amounts of lewdness in 
print and in pictures is produced and circulated to 
destroy the morals of youth, in keeping with a com- 
munistic and atheistic campaign, the predominant mo 
tive of both publishers and distributors is that of profit. 
Realizing that an appeal to conscience would in all 
probability be fruitless, the Campaign is plotted to reg- 
ister a maximum effect on the “pocket nerve’. 

The Campaign functions as follows. Catholic stu- 
dents, working either through existing campus organ- 
izations or through a special Decent Literature Commit- 
tee, canvass the newspaper and magazine stands of the 
community, giving special attention to the larger stands 
n bus and railway terminals, drug and department 
stores, etc. Armed with the list of indecent publications 
prepared by the NODL and NFCCS, they investigate 
the literature on news stand and magazine racks, If 
literature on the banned list is found, the students 
inform the dealer that the particular periodical or 
group of periodicals is banned by the NODL, NFCCS 
and NCF. The students explain that these publications 
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offend against the five point Code of Decent Literature 
in that they glorify crime or the criminal, are predomi- 
nantly “sexy”, feature illicit love, carry indecent or 
suggestive illustrations or carry disreputable advertis- 
ing, and ask the dealer to remove them from his stand. 
If the dealer complies with this request, he is given the 
NODL-NFCCS “Approved” sticker. 

Should the dealer prove unwilling to cooperate, his 
name is placed on a list of un-cooperative dealers cir- 
culated in all the colleges in the area as well as gen- 
erally throughout the community. Wholesalers and 
publishers of undesirable literature have also been con 
tacted in an attempt to dry up the supply of this litera- 
ture at the source. In many cases considerable progress 
has been registered, since the publishers fear notoriety 
and are aware the sentiment of public disfavor toward 
their publication is growing constantly stronger. 


The Decent Literature Campaign is still another 
manifestation of the increasing maturity of the Amer 
ican Catholic student movement. Having consolidated 
their activities within the student community proper, 
the students are now turning more and more of their 
attention to the community as a whole. There is a 
growing realization that although students as students 
have problems and interests which are unique, they 
cannot isolate themselves from the community from 
whence they entered the student world and to which 
they will return to act, for the most part, as leaders 


By thus participating in community concerns while they 
are in college, American Catholic students are fitting 
themselves for a more effective return to the community 
and removing any need for a process of readjustment 


Thomas D. Callahan 
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CHILDREN AND YOUTH: OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


MARGARET MEALEY 


TIS particularly significant to Catholic women that 
the Mid-Century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth will focus its attention on the 

child’s mental, emotional, and spiritual growth and 
development. 


This Conference called by President Truman will be 
held in December of 1950 in Washington, D. C. It 
will be the fifth since the beginning of the century in 
a series of national conferences on the welfare of the 
child under the sponsorship of the President of the 
United States. 

The first Conference was called by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1909. The suggestion for this meet- 
ing originated with a young Washington lawyer who 
had been reared in an orphanage. He was impressed 
by the desirability of a fresh and constructive program 
in relation to child-caring agencies. 


Over 200 persons responded to the President's invi- 
tation to meet at the White House to discuss the care 
of dependent children. This meeting gave momentum 
to the national movement to help strengthen and pre- 
serve home life for children and emphasized that if 
care outside the home was necessary every attempt 
should be made to provide a substitute home. 


This meeting stimulated the creation of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the Federal Government. 


In 1919 at the end of President Wilson's administra- 
tion, the Conference formulated the first important 
body of child health and welfare standards. It speeded 
up child labor legislation, and paved the way for state 
and local services to children. 


Under President Hoover's auspices in 1930 the Con- 
ference produced the most comprehensive statement of 
needs of children ever assembled in one set of docu- 
ments; pointed up the advisability for specialized 
training for persons working with children; advanced 
the profession of pediatrics; and stimulated progressive 
education. President Hoover stressed that all persons 
listening by radio to the Conference discussion were 
actually members of the Conference, and for the first 
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time the radio made possible the participation of mil- 
lions of mothers and fathers throughout the country 


In 1940, the Conference called by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the importance of the child in a democ- 
racy was highlighted and accompanying services neces- 
sary for the well-being of the child canvassed. 


It was significant from a Catholic point of view that 
for the first time religion was cited as an important 
factor, having a fundamental place in the development 
of culture, and should be given recognition by all who 
deal with children. 


Since 1946 the National Commission on Children 
and Youth has been working on preliminary plans for 
the Mid-Century Conference of 1950. State leaders 
have been called together to lay out plans for state and 
local participation. National organizations, consisting 
of church, labor, health, education, recreation and 
social welfare have been asked for suggestions and 
have made important contributions to the development 
of the Conference. 


Persons from all geographic areas including a va- 
riety of experience and opinion have been invited to 
lend their resources to this study. 


In 1950 the Conference is studying the problems of 
child growth from a different focus than previously. 
In its preparation it has enlisted the participation of 


individuals in all walks of life. President Truman in 
his initial announcement to governors of states and 
territories emphasized: “. .. The value of the Confer- 
ence will depend upon the full participation of each 
state..." He further enlisted cooperation by saying 

I shall personally appreciate your cooperation in 
making the Conference an outstanding contribution to 
child life in America.” 


The Conference bases its concern on the primacy of 
spiritual values, democratic practice, and the dignity 
and merit of the individual, and its purpose will be to 
consider how we can develop in children the mental, 
emotional and spiritual qualities essential to individual 
happiness and to responsible citizenship. 
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The Conference plans to: 


a. bring together pertinent knowledge related to 
the development of children and indicate areas 
in which further knowledge is needed; 
examine the environment in which children are 
growing up with a view to determining its 
influence upon them; 
study the way in which the home, the school, 
the church, welfare agencies and other social 
institutions individually and cooperatively are 
serving the needs of children; 
formulate, through cooperative efforts of lay- 
men and specialists, proposals for the improve- 
ment of parental, environmental, and institu- 
tional influences on children; 
suggest means whereby these proposals may be 
communicated to the people and put into 
action. 


President Truman in August of 1949 named a Na 
tional Committee composed of 52 educators, physi- 
cians, clergymen, economists and civic, business, labor 
and farm leaders. The Catholic point of view is most 
ably represented on this top-level committee by the 
Very Rev. Msgr. John J. McClafferty, dean of the 
National Catholic School of Social Service, Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Late in November of 1949, national organizations 
interested in children and youth, met in Washington to 
discuss ways in which each may make its contribution 
to carrying out the purpose of the Conference and to 
recommend a structure for the implementation of the 
focus. 

At the meeting, Catholic organizations such as the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, National 
Councils of Catholic Men and Women, National Cath- 
olic Community Service, National Catholic Conference 
on Family Life, National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, National Catholic Youth Council, National 
Christ Child Society, National Catholic Educational 
Association, National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties, and others, actively participated in the planning. 

Recommendations for topics on child growth and 
development from this meeting included: preparation 
of young people for their life work so as to achieve the 


greatest satisfaction and security in their jobs; prepara- 
tion for marriage and parenthood; effects of emotional 
development on minority status, economic security, 
alien and regional cultural differences; and special 
problems of childhood and young adulthood offered by 
youths themselves. 


National organizations assumed the responsibility 
of alerting their local units to the importance of stim- 
ulating local and state groups to action. 


The importance of N.C.C.W. affiliated organizations 
actively taking their place on local and state committees 
need not be emphasized when the place of the child 
with its roots in the home is considered. 
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The spiritual growth of the child, too often a sec- 
ondary consideration of various groups, is our primary 
responsibility. Who is more able :o significantly con- 
tribute to its importance than our Catholic women? 

On the local level of planning you will be asked to 
examine: 

1. The problems in your community that affect the 
mental, emotional and spiritual growth and 
development of the children and youth. 

What has been done or is being done to solve 
these problems. 

What group has the responsibility to see that 
these needs are met. 

What can organizations (yours particularly) 
do to help toward the solution of these prob 
lems. 

What opportunities in practical experience 
does the community ofter for youth to achieve 
the goals of a healthy personality. 

To what extent are youth consulted concerning 
their needs and to what extent do they partict- 
pate in planning. 

To what extent are parents included in the 
planning for the mental, emotional and spirit- 
ual development of children and youth. 

It is imperative that you interest yourself in your 
local committees; ascertain if there is outstanding, 
active, informed Catholic representation. Consult 
local Catholic Charities office and N.C.C.W 
headquarters for resource material. Carry back to 
your organization findings from your community and 


your 


state committee for solution, exploration and guidance 
Keep national headquarters advised of local projects 
so that exchange of ideas and stimulation may result 

Remember that constantly we must keep abreast of 
legislation. At the present time important issues 
affecting the welfare of dependent and neglected 
children are pending on the national and state levels 

Children have been the primary and basic concern 
of Catholic charitable endeavor in our country for 
100 years. At the present time 500 insti- 
tutions, caring for 60,000 children are possible through 
and brothers. This 
phase of Catholic welfare is regarded as the back 
bone of Catholic Charities. With the centralization 
of Catholic charitable effort and with the federal and 
state government contributing financial support, there 
is a danger that the laity will lose their interest in and 
support of these institutions and agencies which are 
the practical expression of Catholic responsibility for 
the faith of our children. 


more than 


the muinistrations of our nuns 


The Church through its educational system has at 
all times been vitally concerned with the well-being 
of children and youth and has considered spiritual 
growth paramount in developing the total person- 
ality. The Mid-Century White House Conference 
on Children and Youth offers an opportunity to re- 
new a deep interest in what has been the glory of 
the Church. 
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THE STORY OF A BOOKMOBILE 


\V HEN the Chicago A.C.C.W. held its annual 

conference last Fall Mrs. Patrick Crowley of 

St. Joseph's Parish, Wilmette, Ohio, told the 

story of their parish bookmobile. It is a story which 

can be duplicated anywhere, to the great advantage of 
the parishioners. 

“The bookmobile,” Mrs. Crovvley said, “was started 
in a different way from most parish libraries. It came 
into existence through the efforts of a section of Chris- 
tian Family Action with the help of the Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women. First, the parish adult 
reading habits were examined, by friendly conversa- 
tions and through a questionnaire circulated in the 
Mothers’ Club, St. Mary's Society and the Holy Name 
Society. This showed most parishioners reading secular 
literature, magazines and books. Condensed forms of 
reading matter were the most popular. 

“The questionnaire disclosed that Catholic literature 
was not read for the following reasons: 1-—people 
thought it inferior; 2—they did not know what to read; 
3—they did not know where to obtain the books, or 
books were too expensive. Another interesting fact 
shown was that most people rent their books, and upon 
investigation, we found few Catholic books in rental 
libraries. 


“The obvious answer was to make Catholic books 
easily accessible and at a low cost. In our parish, it 
seemed wise to keep the library small and in a place 


where everyone could sce it every Sunday. Thus the 
Parish Bookmobile—available at all Masses in front of 
the Church on Sundays—came into being! 

“The ‘go-ahead’ from the pastor was easily obtained. 
It was he who enthusiastically offered a push cart 
bought from surplus war material. Several of the men 
quickly made shelves to hold two rows of books on 
each side, with a top to form a charging desk complete 
with card index. Suggestions came from other parish 
librarians and from the archdiocesan office of the Chi- 
cago Council of Catholic Women, who furnished a 
speaker for our organization meeting. A man was 
elected president, a woman librarian, and a small com- 
mittce formed to actually set up the library. Each of 
the three sponsoring societies donated $25.00. A bul- 
letin, handed out after the Masses one Sunday, told of 
the library and gave the rules and names of the books 
then on hand. A list of desired books was placed in 
the rear of the church and people were asked to sign 
their names opposite the books they wished to donate 
From a start of 79 books, now after a year we have 114. 
Ours is not a reference library but contains fiction, 
biographies, and spiritual books 

“To stimulate continued interest we have the book- 
mobile outside the church after every Sunday Mass, 
books are reviewed in the church bulletin, and are 
taken to parish organization meetings where a digest 
of several is given and the books are made available to 
borrowers 
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“About three months ago we decided to purchase a 
bookcase for the vestibule of the church and to offer 
the books-—honor system—to the parishioners at all 
times. This has increased the circulation 75 percent. 
Fifty new people have used the library in the past three 
months, the total number now is 175. We have charged 
ten cents a week for books and have about $90.00 in 
the bank. Perhaps the next step will be to lend the 
books without charge. 

“This library is filling a need, and it has demon- 
strated how such a need can be discovered and acted 
upon by a group of sufficiently interested lay people.” 


NEWS ROUND-UP 


.. The International Union of Catholic Women’s 
Leagues opposed an amendment to Article seven of 
the Covenant of Human Rights, currently being 
drafted by the U.N., which would permit the compul- 
sory sterilization of sex offenders. The amendment, 
proposed by the Danish group, was referred by the 
commission to WHO for opinion, where the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses and the World Medical 
Association were consulted. The International Council 
of Nurses recommended that in the case of dangerous 
sexual offenders, where detention and punishment 
have failed as deterrents, and where such persons are 
allowed to live in the community, sterilization and 
castration be enforced. This proposal was strongly 
protested by the International Associations of Catholic 
Nurses and Medical Social Assistants and was rejected 
by the World Health Organization Executive Board. 
The WHO decision recommended that Article seven 
be omitted entirely from the covenant, as its purpose 
of protecting the individual would be adequately 
served by other provisions. 

The 1.U.C.W.L. was also one of 20 Catholic inter- 
national organizations, meeting in annual conference 
at Luxembourg, that sent a telegram to Roger Garreau, 
president of the U.N. Trusteeship Council for the 
Internationalization of Jerusalem, asking that the 
Trusteeship Council ensure full and faithful realiza- 
tion of the internationalization of Jerusalem. They 
felt the Garreau plan for the creation of an interna- 
tional city of holy places within Jerusalem was not in 
conformity with the resolution passed by the U.N 
General Assembly last December 


Following protests of four American Catholic 
Catholic Women’s Club of Tokyo, 
the Catholic Women’s Clubs of Grand Heights and 
Washington Heights (suburban U.S. Army housing 
areas) and the Yokohama Rosary Society-—-Occupa- 
tion authorities in Japan agreed to delete objectionable 
references to birth control contained in an Occupa 
tion-sponsored book, ‘Japanese Natural Resources.” 


women’s clubs 


.. The League of Women of Cuban Catholic Action 
is sponsoring daily broadcasts of a Catholic Hour, 
inaugurated by His Eminence, Manuel Cardinal 
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Arteaga y Betancourt, Archbishop of Havana. The 


program closes with the recitation of the Rosary. 


Mrs. Robert D. Donaldson, national director, 
Province of Newark, has been selected as the recipient 
of the 1949 Award of the International Club by the 
College of St. Elizabeth, Covent Station, New Jersey. 
The award is made for the greatest contribution to 
public life during the year. 

. Mrs. Henry Mannix, vice-president for the Amer 
icas of the International Union of Catholic Women’s 
Leagues, was a speaker at the annual Communion 
breakfast of the Carroll Club in New York City at 
which 1000 members and guests were present. 

. A day conference on “Christian Living in the 
Family’? was held on February 12 at Fontbonne Col- 
lege, St. Louis, under the joint sponsorship of the 
College and the Archdiocesan Councils of Catholic 
Men and Women. The first session covered ‘The 
Family is Our Concern” and the second session treated 
the spiritual, social and practical needs in Christian 
family living. 

.. . During February, the Chicago A.C.C.W. spon 
sored 20 sectional meetings based on the theme, ‘Holy 
Year—the Return of All Mankind to the Divine Plan,” 
as training courses for the apostolate of lay women in 
the Jubilee Year. Copies of the Holy Year Prayer 
were distributed and a film on the Vatican, in techni- 
color and sound, was made available to all affiliates. 

a Sparked by Mrs. Carl Coan, former Social Action 
Committee chairman for the Northern Deanery of the 
Richmond D.C.C.W., the citizens of Falls Church, 
Virginia, undertook a campaign of ‘more and better 
reading.” The project is based on the theory that the 
more time the children spent on better books, the less 
time they would have for bad comics. Volunteers 
help in the public library, aiding children in selecting 
books and talking with them about those they have 
read. A daily short story hour; a junior board of re 
view of school children who read new books and 
whose recommended lists are posted in the library; 
and a comics swap shop where children bring their 
comic books for sale or exchange with one another 
and where adults may thus have opportunity to weed 


out the objectionable ones, are features of this pro 
gram. 

. . The St. Paul Parish Council of Catholic Women, 
Macomb, Illinois, Peoria D.C.C.W. affiliate, is actively 
aiding in the Eucharist Committee program of Per- 


petual Adoration which has been successfully started 
in response to the plea for reparation of Our Blessed 
Mother at La Salette, Lourdes and Fatima. In this 
small parish of 200 families, 225 people are making 
176 daily and weekly Hours of Adoration, twenty- 
four hours a day. Mrs. J. F. Whalen is chairman of 
the Eucharist Committee. 


Recent visitors to N.C.C.W. headquarters: Rev 
Leo Byrne, spiritual moderator, St. Louis A.C.C.W.; 
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Rev. Theodore J. Radtke, executive secretary, Bishops’ 
Committee for the Spanish Speaking; Mrs. Alberto 
Dominguez-Campara, wife of the Uruguayan Ambas- 
sador to the United States; Mlle. Christine de Hemp- 
tinne, president, Youth Section, International Union 
of Catholic Women’s Leagues, and Dr. Hilde Verene 
Borsinger of the Swiss Youth Section, 1U.C.W.L.; 
Senorita Maria Luisa Chabrat, industrial social worker 
from Chile; Mrs. Daniel F. McCarthy, treasurer, 
Evansville D.C.C.W.; Mrs. M. L. Hannon, Chicago 
A.C.C.W. Study Club Committee chairman; and Mrs 
Russell Soland, president, Monmouth Deanery Coun- 
cil, Peoria D.C.C.W. 


NEWS FROM THE C.D.A. 


The national convention of the Catholic Daughters 
of America will be held at the Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., July 11-14. — — — Courts have now 
passed the 520 mark in their Priests’ Assistance Pro- 
gram through which the C.D.A. has pledged the adop- 
tion of 1000 expellee priests. A resume of the overseas 
program was released to 11 European capitols and 
channeled to about 30 papers in Europe. From Rome, 
the story was sent out to six other cities in Italy. —— — 
In a directive to the more than 1,000 public relations 
chairmen of the C.D.A. courts, a year-round interest 
in the Catholic press was recommended to the mem- 
bership. The directive said: “The Catholic Press, read 
purposely and intelligently by members, and distributed 
far and wide in public libraries, bus, train and airport 
waiting rooms, offices of doctors, lawyers and dentists, 
can be of invaluable help to earnest seekers of truth of 
all religious faiths.’” — — — Right Rev. Msgr. John 
S. Middleton, secretary for Education to His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
is the new National Chaplain for the Junior Catholic 
Daughters. Junior groups are now organized in 77 
dioceses in 33 states and in Puerto Rico and Alaska 





To Leaders, Speakers, Program-Planners: 


HE PROCEEDINGS of the N.C.CW 
"T Scutin est Regional Conference, held in San 

Antonio, Texas, October 2-4, 1949, are now 
available. In treating the needs of children, 
papers were presented in the fields of religion, 
family life, education, social action, and legisla- 
tion. N.C.C.W. organization problems and 
special projects were discussed. Thus the volume 
is a valuable reference book for councils every- 
where. j 

Orders should be placed with the San Antonio 
A.C.C_W., 231 Dwyer Avenue, San Antonio 5, 
Texas. Price—$2.00 a copy, plus 20c C.0.D 
charge, plus postage. 
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March 5: Catholic Hour Milestone 
—N.C.C.M. to hold Annual Meeting 
—Radio Schedule for March 





MARCH 5: 


DOCUMENTARY-TYPE program on March 

5 narrated by Eddie Dowling, Broadway pro- 

ducer and actor, will be the Catholic Hour's way 
of marking its 20th year on the air. 

This anniversary will be memorable to the Church 
in America, for the weekly Sunday broadcast has put 
Catholic thought and doctrine inside millions of homes 
that could not be pierced in any other way. It will 
be a notable milestone to the National Council of 
Catholic Men, for the program is almost the council's 
“trade mark.” It will be a big day for the National 
Broadcasting Company—the Catholic Hour is the net- 
work’s best-known religious broadcast. It will be an 
important event for some of the country’s top Catholic 
speakers; the program has made the name of Mon- 
signor Sheen, for example, a household word. 

_ The Catholic Hour has been on the air continuously 
each week since March 2, 1930. The series has been 
interrupted only once, for a special broadcast by 
President Hoover's Unemployment Commission. The 
time has always remained the same: 6 to 6:30 p.m. 
EST. Few national broadcasts of any kind, religious 
or otherwise, have borne up as well. 

The program was carried by 22 stations in 17 States 
in its first appearance; at present 118 stations Carry 
it. Free time is given by the NBC network and its 


independent affiliated stations. Production costs are 
met through voluntary contributions of listeners and 


other friends of the N.C.C.M. Radio Apostolate. 

A Catholic Hour dramatic series, “Salute to Valor,” 
by the Rev. Timothy Mulvey, O.M.I., won first award 
from the Ohio State University Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio in 1945, 

To commemorate the program's 20th year with the 
network, NBC is publishing a special brochure which 
includes a letter from the Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States containing the blessing ot the Holy 
Father, messages of congratulations, a Catholic Hour 
history and the broadcast script 

The Catholic Hour’s audience is now estimated at 
4,000,000 persons per week. The program has re- 
ceived approximately 4,000,000 letters in 20 years 
The first year there were 12,000 letters from listeners; 
Monsignor Sheen's first talk in his 1940 series re- 
sulted in 35,000 letters. 

Monsignor Sheen made his first appearance on the 
Catholic Hour on March 9, 1930—the second week 
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the program was on the air. He has delivered a series 
of talks each year since that time. His current series, 
which will be interrupted for the anniversary show, 
is entitled “The Rock Plunged into Eternity.’” The 
Monsignor will give a special talk as a climax to the 
anniversary program. 


The germ of the Catholic Hour was a decision made 
at the 1928 convention of the National Council of 
Catholic Men. The delegates had seen the anti- 
Catholic prejudice stirred up in the Al Smith campaign 
for the Presidency. They resolved to set up a Bu- 
reau of Apologetics at the N.C.C.M. headquarters in 
Washington. It was their thought that ignorance of 
the Catholic Church was responsible for the anti- 
Catholic feeling. Radio, they agreed, should be one 
of the chief instruments employed by the Bureau. 


The Bureau was set up with the late Grattan 
Kerans as its head. He and Charles F. Dolle, then 
N.C.C.M. Executive Secretary, began mapping plans 
for a nation-wide radio apostolate. Mr. Dolle called 
on the officials of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to get terms for the purchase of radio time 
NBC offered the time free. Conditions were then 
agreed upon which would assure the unhampered 
Catholicity of the program and would assure NBC 
of the opportunity to discharge its public service ob 
ligation as required by federal law. 

The plans were presented to the Administrative 
Board of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
at its meeting in the fall of 1929 and approved at that 
time. Then came the practical problems of finances. 
Even though the radio time was free, money was 
needed for an administrative and clerical staff, for 
music, traveling and other speakers’ expenses, and 
for postage, telephone and telegraph charges 
N.C.C.M. didn’t have this money on hand, and the 
black winter of 1929-'30 was not a propitious time 

Nevertheless, on March 2, 1930, the Catholic Hour 
made its bow. Cardinal Hayes of New York made 
an address which set the future pattern of the pro 
gram, and Archbishop Schrembs of Cleveland fol- 
lowed him on that first program with a talk on the 
Church’s doctrine in regard to the existence of God. 
Merlin Aylesworth, then president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, expressed the network's in- 
terest in the success of the program. 
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Cardinal Hayes said in that historic broadcast: 
“This radio hour is for ali the people of the United 
States. To our fellow-citizens, in this word of dedi- 
cation, we wish to express a cordial greeting and, 
indeed, congratulations. For this radio hour is one 
of service to America, which certainly will listen in 
interestedly, and even sympathetically, 1 am sure, to 
the voice of the ancient Church with its historic back- 
ground of all the centuries of the Christian era, and 
with its own notable contribution to the discovery, 
exploration, foundation and growth of our glorious 
country... 

“This word of dedication voices, therefore, the hope 
that this radio hour may serve to make known, to 
explain with the charity of Christ, our Faith, which 
we love even as we love Christ Himself. May it 
serve to make better understood that Faith as it really 
is—a light revealing the pathway to heaven: a 
strength, and a power divine through Christ; par- 
doning our sins, elevating, consecrating our common 
every-day duties and joys, bringing not only justice 
but gladness and peace to our searching and ques- 
tioning hearts.” 

Though the Catholic Hour is not planned as a 
proselytizing arm of the Church, many conversions 
have been reported to N.C.C.M. headquarters as a 
result of the talks, and countless others, of course, 
go unreported. The program’s primary aim is to 
set the teaching and practices of the Church before 
the whole American public, hoping in this way to 
build understanding and overcome prejudice. 

Copies of individual talks are made available in 
mimeographed form without charge to the listeners 
who write N.C.C.M. headquarters or the NBC stations 
for them. After a series of talks by one speaker is 
concluded, the texts are gathered together in pam 
phlet form and published by Our Sunday Visitor 
Press in Huntington, Ind. 

The list of Catholic Hour speakers is actually a 
roll call of America’s outstanding Catholic orators. 
These are some of the names: Sheen, Connell, Haas, 
Ryan, Gillis, Schmiedeler, Furfey, Cronin, O'Connor, 
Parsons, Schwitalla, Hart, McClafferty, LaFarge, 
O'Neill, Woodlock, Shuster, Ginder, Hunt, O'Hara, 
McDonnell, McGowan, Hayes, Cicognani, Rummel, 
Monoghan, Cushing, Oursler, Pattee, Sheed, Shaw, 
Hard, Mulvey, Gannon, Slavin, O'Donnell, Manton, 
Kerwin, Budenz, Mitty, Benard, Masse, Hochwalt, 
McPhillips, Clasby. 

What these men have had to say to the American 
people over the past 20 years of depression, war and 
war's aftermath will be reviewed on the March 5 
program. The script was written by Robert Healey, 
who recently impressed New York dramatic critics 
with his Blackfriars Guild play, “Shake Hands With 
the Devil.” Harry Junkin, writer-producer of the 
program “Radio City Playhouse,” will direct the an- 
niversary show. The Glee Club of Manhattan Col- 
lege will furnish the music. The 20th birthday pro- 


March, 1950 


gram will be put on the air from NBC’s great studio 
8H in Radio City, New York, tae same spot from 
which the 10th anniversary show’ was broadcast. 


N.C.C.M TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


The 30th annual meeting of the National Council 
of Catholic Men will be held in Washington April 
15 and 16 this year. 

At least one of the principal sessions will be group 
discussion type, in which each individual participates 
in solving questions proposed by the members. 

Vacancies in the Board of Directors will be filled 
at the general meeting of the members. Officers for 
the coming year will be elected at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors following the general meeting. 
Officers at present are: Emmet A. Blaes, Wichita, 
Kans., president; Stewart Lynch, Wilmington, Del., 
vice-president; Thomas E. Sly, diocese of Belleville, 
Ill., secretary; James H. McCaffrey, Dallas, treasurer. 

At the annual banquet, Saturday evening, one of 
the guest speakers will be Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen, well-known Catholic Hour orator. 





RADIO SCHEDULE—MARCH, 1950 
THE CATHOLIC HOUR 
NBC Network, 6:00-6:30 P.M., EST 
SUNDAYS 
Mscr. FULTON J. SHEEN 
m, D.C. 


Rr. Rev 
Washingt 
“The Rock Plunged Into Eternity 


Music by the Glee Club of Manhattan 


Neu York 





MARCH 5 
Special Catholic Hour 
20th Anniversary Program 





THE HOUR OF FAITH 


ABC Network, 11:30 A.M.-12 Noon, EST 

SUNDAYS 
Rev. VINCENT F, HOLDEN, C.S.P. 
Paulist Mission Band 

“The Catholic Church and Modern Man 

a prominent Catholic lay 

man or woman as guest on tilts 
FAITH IN OUR TIME 

MBS Network, 10:15-10:30 A.M., EST 
THURSDAYS 


Each week will jealure 


} 
discussion type program. 


Rev. Davin J. Corrry 
Providence, R. I 
“God And The Things ot God’ 
Music 1s by Harvey Harding, 


ace ompani f 


baritone, and organ 
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Month by Month with the N.C. W.C. 


Four New Bishops and 
A New Diocese Recorded 


Announcement was made on February 1 by Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, that His Holiness Pope Pius XII had estab- 
lished the new Diocese of Worcester and named Most Rev. 
John J. Wright, Auxiliary Bishop of Boston, as the first 
Bishop. His Holiness also elevated three Monsignori to 
the Sees of Springfield, Mass., Trenton, and Charleston. 
The newly named Ordinaries are the Most Reverends Christo- 
pher J. Weldon, Springfield; George W. Ahr, Trenton; and 
John J. Russell, Charleston. 

Born in Boston, July 18, 1909, Bishop Wright attended 
Boston College; St. John’s Seminary, Brighton; and the 
North American College in Rome, where he was ordained on 
December 8, 1935. Following post-graduate study in Rome 
and pastoral and teaching assignments in the Boston Arch- 
diocese, Bishop Wright served as secretary to both the late 
Cardinal O'Connell of Boston and his successor, Archbishop 
Cushing. He was appointed Auxiliary Bishop of Boston 
in 1947. 


Bishop-elect Weldon was ordained in 1929, named a Papal 
Chamberlain in 1947, and Domestic Prelate in 1949. After 
four years’ service as a Navy chaplain, he served as master 
of ceremonies to Cardinal Spellman during 1946 and 1947. 
He has been executive director of Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York since 1948. 

Bishop-elect Ahr finished his studies for the priesthood at 
the North American College in Rome, where he was ordained 
on July 29, 1928. After parochial work and teaching, he 


became vice-rector and later, in 1947, rector of Immaculate 
Conception Seminary. 

Bishop-elect Russell was ordained in Rome in 1923 by 
his uncle, Bishop William T. Russell, then Bishop of the 
Charleston See, to which Monsignor Russell now succeeds 
as the seventh Bishop. He has held various pastoral assign- 
ments in Baltimore and Washington, was made a Domestic 
Prelate in February, 1945, and has been archdiocesan director 
of Catholic Charities since coming to Washington in 1946. 

Sincere congratulations are extended to each of the above- 


named—Bishops Wright, Weldon, Ahr and Russell. 


Two Members of Hierarchy Die— 
Bishops Murphy and O'Dowd 


Death came on February 7 to Most Rev. William Francis 
Murphy, first Bishop of Saginaw. Born May 11, 1885, 
Bishop Murphy was the only son in a family of ten children, 
three of whom were members of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Nazareth, Kalamazoo, Michigan. His Excellency was 
ordained in Rome in 1908 and named Bishop of the newly- 
created Diocese of Saginaw in 1938. 

The tragic death of Most Rev. James T. O'Dowd, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of San Francisco, occurred on February 5 from 
injuries received in an automobile accident. A recognized 
authority in the field of education, Bishop O’Dowd was 
superintendent of archdiocesan schools at the time of his 
consecration in June, 1948. He studied for the priesthood 
at St. Patrick’s seminary at Menlo Park, Calif., and was 
ordained at St. Mary’s Cathedral in 1932, at the age of 25 

May their souls rest in peace 








CATHOLIC ACTION—Monrtuty PusLicaTION OF THE 


“We have grouped together, under the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, the various agencies by which 
the cause of religton is furthered. Each of these, contin- 
uing its own special work in its chosen field, will now 
derive additional support through general cooperation.” 
—From the 1919 Pastoral Letter of the 

: Archbishops and Bishops of the U. S. 


OFFICERS OF THE 
N.C.W.C. ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 


Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati, chairman of the Administrative Board and episcopal chair- 
man of the Executive Department; Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, vice chairman of the Administrative 
Board and episcopal chairman of the Department of Education; 
Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop of Erie, treasurer of the 
Administrative Board; Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, secretary of the Administrative Board; Most Rev. Robert 
E. Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio, episcopal chairman of the 
Department of Lay Organizations; Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston, episcopal chairman of the Youth Depast- 
ment; Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis, epis- 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 
copal chairman of the Department of Catholic Action Study; 
Most Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, epis- 
copal chairman of the Department of Social Action; Most Rev. 
Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus, episcopal chairman of 
the Press Department; Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Youngstown, espiscopal chairman of the Legal De- 
partment. 
RiGHT Rev. Mscr. Howarp J. Carro.t, §.T.D. 
General Secretary 
Very Rev. Msor. PAuL F. TANNER 
Assistant General Secretary 
Very Rev. Mscr. PAut F. TANNER 
Editor 


EpitH _H. JARBOE 
Assistant Editor 


Opinions expressed in articles published in this magazine are 
to be regarded as those of the respective contributors. They do 
mot necessarily carry with them the formal approval of the 
Administrative Board, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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